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Rev. Henri A. JuNop. 


J. History oF THE Ba-THONGA. 


1. Name of the Tribe. 


One of the greatest difficulties of African ethnography is to 
decide upon the real name of native tribes. A great number 
of these names are mere nicknames, as, for example, Suto, 
Bvesha, Thonga. These names have been given to the tribes 
by their enemies or their neighbours, and are naturally on that 
account resented by the peoples to whom they are applied. 
IKnobneusen likewise comes within this category. It originated 
with the first Boer settlers in the north of the Zoutpansberg, on 
account of the curious tattoo marks with which the Thonga of 
the East Coast adorned their faces. This tattooing, performed 
by a very painful process, consisted, in the case of the men, in 
a line of pimples descending from the edge of the scalp over the 
forehead down to the extremity of the nose ; while the women, 
more desirous still of personal adornment, added tattoo marks 
on the cheeks and on the breast. This custom is no longer 
practised by the branch of the tribe residing in the Transvaal ; 
it would, therefore, be inaccurate to retain the name Knobneu- 
sen, which must be allowed to share the same fate as the pimples 
themselves. 

Another name which is more generally used, though not 
altogether satisfactory, is the word Shangaan. Shangaan! was 
one of the surnames of the Zulu chief Manukosi, who settled 
on the east coast and subjugated most of the Thonga clans. 
The plain of the lower Limpopo, where he lived, was called 
accordingly Ka T'shangane, viz. at Shangaan’s place, and his 
subjects Matshangane. A good many of the clans, however, 


1 It is possible that the name Shangaan belonged to a chief who lived in the 
Limpopo valley before the time of Manukosi. 
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were never tributaries of Manukosi, and the name Shangaan 
would not apply to them. For these we are forced to adopt 
the appellation of Thonga or Ba-Thonga, which, I am sorry to 
say, means slaves.’ It was the disdainful epithet given by the 
Zulus to the quiet, peace-loving tribes of the coast, whom the 
savage followers of Tsaka plundered and enslaved at their ease. 

At the present day the sting of that expression has more or 
less disappeared, especially when translated into the Thonga 
language under the form of Tshonga or Tsonga, and it will be 
found the most convenient, especially for scientific purposes. 
Each clan continues to cal] itself by its own name, which is 
generally the name of the first chief of the reigning dynasty, 
who represents at the same time the father of all the people of 
the country. Speaking of names, I must mention also the 
term Magwamba (in Suto Makwapa), by which the Thonga of 
Spelonken are frequently called. It was applied to them by 
the Basuto of the Transvaal in the first half of last century, 
when the two tribes came into contact with each other. The 
origin of this name is difficult to trace and is open to contro- 
versy. It has been suggested that it is derived from Gwambe, 
the name of the first hnman being or of the creator of the first 
men, according to the traditions of the tribe. This explanation 
does not seem to me at all likely. In any case the word 
Magwamba is not known at the headquarters of this tribe, on 
the coast, and can only be used in connexion with the relatively 
small clans of the Thonga in Transvaal territory. 

It is not long since the identity of the Thonga tribe was re- 
cognized, and its ethnographical and geographical features 
made known to science. I think I am justified in asserting 
that the knowledge which is now to hand on this subject is 
largely due to the work of the Swiss missionaries. Arriving in 
1875 from Basutoland in the Spelonken district, they were led 
by the development of the mission to start new stations round 
Lovuren¢o Marques, in the plains of the Lower Nkomati (Kosen) 
country, and near to the kraal of Gungunhana, grandson of 
Manukosi. They have thus been enabled to gather a great 
amount of information. which has been published in various 
scientific reviews. 

Having myself worked for several years in the Portuguese 
colony, I have tried to give a résumé of the ethnology of the 


1 According to some, Thonga docs not mean in itself ‘slaves.’ Tt was only 
the Zulu pronunciation of Ronga. Indeed, the sound 7 of the Ba-Ronga of 
Lourengo Marques becomes #4 in Zulu. The meaning of slaves was added to the 
name Thonga when the Ba-Thonga were conquered by the Zulus and enslaved by 
them. If that etymology is correct the appellation of Thonga could not be 
objected to any more. Bu-Ronga means ‘men of the enst or of the dawn.’ 
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Thonga tribe in the preface to my ‘ Grammaire Ronga ’ (Bridel, 
Lausanne). 


2. The Main Divisions of the Thonga. 


The various Thonga clans living on the East Coast and in 
the Transvaal, though connected by the use of a common lan- 
guage, have no conception of their unity as a nation. They 
may be considered as forming five or six main groups, bounded 
on the south by Zululand and on the north by the Sabi River 
midway between the Limpopo and the Zambesi Rivers, and 
extending from the Drakensberg range on the west to the sea, 
or to the tribes of Inhambane on the east. Starting-from the 
south we first meet the Ba-Ronga group, with its varied clans, 
all round Delagoa Bay ; Tembe and Maputu, south of the Bay, 
extending as far as British Amatongaland, which is also in- 
habited by Maputu people ; Matolo and Nwamba, to the west of 
the Bay ; Mpfumu, Mabota, Nonduana, Shirindja and Manyisa 
to the north of the bay. 

The second group is found all along the Lebombo Moun- 
tains, from the Nkomati River to the Oliphant River, and is 
called Ba-Hlanganu. 

The third lies between the same rivers in the plain and 
reaches the Limpopo valley to the east. It has no collective 
name, but possesses the same dialect. We call it the Djonga 
group and include under that name the clans of Khosa, 
Rikotsho, Shiburi, Mongwe, Matshie, Nkuna and five others 
which call themselves the Ba-Hlabi, viz. Masanganyi, Tsungu, 
Mavundja, Nhobela and Makanu. 

Djonga means south, and the Ba-Djonga are the Thonga 
south of the Oliphant River; nwalungu means north, and the 
Ba-Nwalungu are the people north of the Oliphant. They are 
more commonly called Ba-ka-Baloyi, and have a number of 
subdivisions which I do not accurately know. 

The fifth group, which is perhaps the most numerous, but has 
been hitherto outside my field of labour, is the Ba-Hlengwe. They 
are to be found on the eastern side of the Limpopo, north of its 
junction with its tributary the Oliphant. There we meet with 
the large clan of Tshauke. Other Hlengwe tribes are scattered 
all over the extensive territory between the Sabi River and 
Inhambane and the Indian Ocean. They are bounded on the 
north in Mashonaland by the Ba-Ndjao and Ba-Nyai tribes, 
to the south and the east by the Tsonga of Inhambane and the 
Ba-Tshopi, who belong to ariother class. 

A sixth group, differing but little in language from the Ba- 
Hlengwe, is formed by the Nwanati tribe in the Bilen country, 
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viz. in the lower part of the Limpopo valley, across the river. 
They have been more than decimated by the terrible Ngoni 
chiefs. The two main divisions of the Nwanati there are the 
Khambane people and the Ndindane. In prehistoric times an 
important clan cut itself off from the main branch. This was 
the Maluleke, who settled near the junction of the Lebvubye 
and the Iuimpopo, at the extreme north-east of the Zoutpans- 
berg. They interest us specially here, aa they were the first 
to build their huts in the present Transvaal, at least two or three 
centuries before the Transvaal existed. 

The last group I have to mention is the Bila tribe. The 
whole Limpopo valley from the junction of the Oliphant to the 
Tuimpopo down to the sea is called Bilen (the country of the 
Bila). To be correct, however, the country of the Bila is that 
portion of Bilen south of the junction of the Limpopo and the 
Shengane Rivers. They number many clans and formed the 
favourite raiding ground for the Ba-Ngoni. The dialect of that 
group seems to have been more influenced by Zulu than that of 
any other of the Thonga tribe. 


3. Some Glimpses of the Prehistoric Times of the Tribe (a Page 
of Native South African History). 


J was speaking of prehistoric times. In the history of these 
tribes there is indeed a historical part, which can be elicited by 
careful questioning of the older men (some of whom have ex- 
cellent memories). That historic period does not extend further 
back than the beginning of the nineteenth century. The deeper 
we plunge into the past the more legendary their information 
bécomes, till you elicit answers such as the following : I asked 
a very intelligent old Nkuna the other day, ‘ Whence did you 
obtain iron to make your picks and assegais in the olden days? ’ 
“ We got them from the Ba-Bvesha,’ said he ; ‘ they have known 
how to forge them from time immemorial. When they 
emerged from the reeds did they not hold iron in their hands? ’ 

It is well known that the natives believe that the first human 
beings emerged from a reed into this world. 

However, some facts relating to this period, between the 
era of the reed and the historic period of a hundred years since, 
have been handed down by tradition. Most of the clans afore- 
mentioned know whence they come. Strange to say, when 
asked to point out the land of their origin they indicate various 
directions, and it seems, indeed, that the Thonga tribe, as it 
now exists, is the result of immigration from all points of the 
horizon. Two of their clans, without doubt, come from the north, 
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the Ba-ka-Baloyt and the Tembe, The Ba-ka-Baloyi, they say, 
came down the valley of the Limpopo in very remote times ; 
they came in such numbers that they opened out a wide track as 
wide as a wagon road. ‘It is the old, old road of Gwambe, the 
first man on earth, who emerged from the reed. So well was 
the road trodden that to this day the grass has not grown 
over it.’ 

Many Thonga pretend to have seen it, white and straight, 
stretching from the northern side of the banks of the Limpopo 
and going on southwards through the desert, just like the road 
over which Attila passed. At a certain place near a rivulet, 
where the Baloyi rested, one can still sce in the rock the print 
of the mortars of the women. ‘The stones at that time were 
not yet hardened, and they retained the marks made by the 
mortars in that old, old expedition, the marks also of the hemp 
pipes of the men and of their matshuba (the matshuba are the 
little holes hollowed out by the natives in four rows, as required 
in their favourite game callcd tshuba). 

According to some of the native historians the Baloyi came 
from the Ba-Nyai country along with the Nwanati, who also 
belonged to the Nyai or Kalanga racc. They went southwards 
by that wonderful old road till they reached the sca coast not 
far from the mouth of the Limpopo. The sight of the sea, that 
broad unknown river, filled them with great fear. The Baloyi 
felt they could not remain in such a dangerous neighbourhood , 
and advised the whole party to go back to the north. In the 
meantime. however, their Nwanati friends had discovered a 
fruit not common on the African high veld, but very common on 
the sandy plains of the coast. In shape it was round, about the 
size of an orange, with a hard outer shell. When broken it was 
found to contain a number of stones, each wrapped in a deli- 
cate, strongly scented pulp, of which the natives prepare an 
excellent dish. Those fruits are called makwakwa. ‘ We shall 
remain here to break open our makwakwa,’ said the Nwanati, 
and they bade farewell to the Baloyi, who started back to their 
present abode. Hence the name Makwakwa now given to the 
Nwanati. 

The Maluleke separated from the Nwanati in the following 
circumstances: A man named Mashakatsi, a great elephant 
hunter, went to the north along the Limpopo River in search of 
this much-prized game, armed with bow and arrows. At the 
junction of the Limpopo and the Lebvubyi he found them in 
great numbers. The country was inhabited by the Ba-Nyai 
tribe, the Ba-Lembetsu clan. When he had killed an elephant 
Mashakats: was in the habit of giving its meat to the people, 
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keeping only the tusks for himself. He noticed that the Ba- 
Nyai were a peaceable people, and concluded they would be 
easily defeated. Their country, too, was a desirable land. 
However, before maturing his plans he determined to put 
them to the test. One day the Ba-Nyai had hunted down and 
killed a rhinoceros (nmhelembe). Mashakatsi arrived in their 
midst and disputed the dead animal with them. ‘J wounded 
the animal before you killed it,’ said he. ‘It therefore belongs 
tome.’ On hearing this most of the men protested. * No, you 
did not wound the rhinoceros. It is we who discovered it and 
hunted it down.’ Some, however, were minded to let Masha- 
katsi have it, on the plea that, as he always gave them the meat 
of his elephants, he would not grudge them the meat of the 
rhinoceros. On hearing this Mashakatsi was convinced that he 
-could without difficulty enslave the Ba-Nyai, so he returned 
with his men from the Nwanati country. 

As for Tembe, the first chief of the district called by that 
name near Delagoa Bay, it is said that he reached the Bay on a 
floating island of papyrus, on which he and his people came 
down the Nkomati. 

The Baloyi were already settled at the confluence of the 
‘Oliphant and the Limpopo when the Ba-Nkuna came into the 
country from the Swaziland or Zululand mountains. They 
possessed cattle. The Baloyi had none. These former inhabit- 
ants of the country used to live on the meat of the game they 
trapped by digging large holes in the ground and covering them 
over with branches. The oxen of the Ba-Nkuna fell into these 
traps, much to the irritation of their masters. Thereupon the 
Baloyi, who were peacefully inclined, emigrated further north, 
and left that part of the country to the Ba-Nkuna. The in- 
vaders, on the other hand, showed their appreciation of such a 
-courteous proceeding by adopting the custom of tattooing their 
noses, and that for the very good reason that the Baloyi 
tintombt (girls) made them understand that they would not be 
accepted as husbands if they possessed an ordinary nose (tin- 
hompfu ta marttia). In order to fulfil this condition the Ba- 
Nkuna conformed to the general custom of tattooing. One of 
them told me he knows where his ancestors were settled in 
Zululand, and that they have still relatives there. The Khosa 
and many others, as well as all the Hlabi, pretend also that they 
have come from Zululand; most of the Ba-Ronga claim for 
themselves the same origin. The Mpfumo and Matolo have a 
common ancestor, Nhlaruti; but tt seems to be a matter of some 
pride amongst those tribes to claim a Zulu origin. 

These old traditions are not the only reminiscences of 
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prehistoric times. Each clan has kept the genealogy of its 
chiefs, the first one having given his name to the clan. The 
genealogy of Tembe is the following : Tembe, Nkupu, Nwan- 
vobe, Muhari, Mayeta, Bangwana, Bukutshe, Mafayi. 

That of Mpjumois : Mpfumo, Fayi, Maromana, Shilupane, 
Hasana, Hamule, Zihlahla, Nwamantibyane. | 

That of Nkuna: Nkuna, Shitlbelana, Rinono, Kulalen,. 
Nwarinyekana, Mubhlari, Ribye-ra-ku-tika, Shilouvane, Moh- 
Jaba. 
Yhat of Maluleke: Mashakatsi, Dlamana, Shitanda, 
Shihala, Nkuri, Mhinga, Sunduza. 

These series of names are very interesting indeed. They 
consist generally of eight or nine names. Do they correspond 
to eight or nine generations? Jf it were so, counting a 
generation at thirty years, we should conclude that the first 
chief lived some two hundred’and fifty years ago, viz. in 1650. 
But this would be a hasty conclusion. The fact that all these 
genealogies have this number of names tends rather to show 
that to retain eight or nine names is all the native memory 
is capable of in its primitive state. It is very likely that some 
links of the chain have been forgotten in the course of time. 

A curious comparison has enabled me to prove that the 
chiefs 'embe and Mpfumo at least lived long before 1650. 
This seems also to fix what I consider as a landmark in the 
history of the South African natives. The Portuguese 
chronicler Perestrello, in a report to his Government dated 
1554, writes this about the Bay of Delagoa : ‘ Three rivers flow 
into that bay. The first one, to the south, is called Zembe. It 
separates the land of a chief of that name from the dominions 
of the king Nyaka. . . . The second one separates the land 
of Zembe (Tembe) from the land of two other chiefs, whose 
names are Rumo (Mfumu) and Mena Lebombo. The third one 
is the Manyisa, called after a Kaftir who reigns there... . . 
This interesting statement proves that in 1550 the names of 
those chiefs were already known around Delagoa Bay, just as 
they are to-day, and that they designated the same territories as 
at the present time. We might even go further and say that 
the men who possessed those names belonged already to the 
past. The fact that the river Tembe had already been named 
so in 1550 seems to prove that the king Tembe had lived long 
ere that date. 

The landmark I refer to is, sea that abont four hundred 
years ago at least the chiefs Tembe, Mpfumo, Manyisa, 
Tiebombo, all of whom have still descendants, were already in 


the country round Delagoa Bay. 
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It is very probable that the same applies to all those heads of 
tribes aforementioned. 


4, The Emigration of the Thonga into the Transvaal. 


Leaving aside the older traditions of prehistoric times, let 
us consider the events which influenced deeply the Thonga 
tribes of the East Coast during the last century, and caused: the 
migration of a large number of them into the Transvaal. 

Everyone has heard of the extraordinary military activity 
of the Zul tribes of Natal and Zululand at the beginning of 
last contury. The terrible raids of Tshaka and Dingiswayo from 
1810 to 1820, the rivalry of Tshaka and Zuidi, the defeat of 
Zuidi in 1819, the exodus of Moselikatse are all well-known his- 
torical facts. A subject much less known is the invasion of 
the East Coast plains by three or four of these Zulu generals, 
who had learned from T'shaka the practice of these terrible raids 
which threw the whole country into such an awful state of con- 
fusion. The most important of these black condottieri who 
plundered the Thonga was Manukosi. The Thongas were not 
warriors. They were armed only with sticks and arrows rather 
than assegais, and were easily conquered, all the more 80 as 
the Zulus succeeded in forming the warriors of each tribe they 
conquered into an advance guard, sent on as the mabulundela, 
viz. the openers of the road, to attack their own kinsmen. They 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that in so doing they showed 
their valour. This fact shows clearly the lack of national unity 
amongst these small tribes. J do not intend to enter into all 
the details of the Zulu occupation of the Hast Coast. One of my 
colleagues, the Rev. A. Grandjean, who resided many years 
in the Ba-Khosa country, has ably compiled the information 
he gathered on the spot, and published it under the title ‘ Une 
Page d’ Histoire inédite : |’Invasion des Zoulous dans le Sud-est 
Africain’ (‘ Bulletin de la Soc. Neuch, de Géographie,’ tome 
xl, 1899. Neuchatel, Attinger). 

My aim is rather to show how these events Jed to the flight 
of a great number of Thongs from their original home to seek 
a refuge in the Transvaal. 

First Period, 1835-1840.—The first emigration took place 
when Manukosi, having beaten bis Zulu rivals and driven 
them across the Zambesi, went back to the Bilen district. In 
accordance with the Zulu or Ngoni custom he issued a com- 
mand to all the chiefs to Join him in his pursuit of the enemy 
to the north. Only a few obeyed, others sent some of their 
subjects. This greatly roused the anger of Manukosi, all the 
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more because they had confiscated and promptly eaten a num- 
ber of oxen left behind by the Ba-Ngoni in their retreat. These 
chiefs were not slow to understand that Manukosi on his return 
would promptly wreak his vengeance on them. Three of their 
number had specially cause for fear—Shiluvane, the chief of 
the Ba-Nkuna; Nkami, chief of the Baloyi; and Gulamenyo, 
chief of the Mavundja. They sent out a small party of scouts 
to reconnoitre the movements of the Ba-Ngoni and succeeded 
in catching a spy. That man informed them that the army 
was camping at the Sabi River and would reach Bilen in less 
than a week. Manukosi’s plan was, he added, to kill all the 
adults who were tattooed on the nose and to spare only the 
young, who would learn to be more faithful to him. This infor- 
mation caused the three tribes to make preparation for flight. 
They sent on an advance guard to open the way through the 
Ba-Hlanganu country. Then followed the women and 
children. ‘The Ba-Nkuna at least left the greater part of their 
army behind to face the terrible Ba-Ngoni. They fought 
bravely, but were put to flight. The fugitives joined the 
remainder of the tribe, and continued their flight in the direc- 
tion of the Drakensberg Mountains. The Mavundja settled in 
Swaziland, the Baloyi in Modjadji’s country, also known as the 
Buluberi, between the Great and Klein Letaba River. The 
Nkuna went to the country called Bokhaba, where they thought 
of asking hospitality of a certain Pedi tribe whom they knew 
well. Some years previous to this the Pedi tribe, the Ba~- 
Khaha, had found refuge amongst the Nkuna and other Thonga 
tribes during the great famine, well known as the famine of 
Nkolele, which sent the Palacra and Khaha down to the flats 
to escape certain death... They were well received, and a 
certain friendly feeling arose between the Ba-Nkuna and the 
Ba-Khaha. When Manukosi claimed al) the cattle as Crown 
property, and thus made cattle lobola impossible for the 
Thonga, they began to replace the oxen by iron picks, which 
they bartered from the Suto blacksmiths of the Transvaal. 
The Nkuna were on that account in constant commercial rela- 
tions with the Khaha. No wonder, therefore, in their straits, 
that they should direct their steps to the country of their 
friends. Moreover, after throwing the bones, the Nkuna 
witch-doctors had declared that the tribe must appeal for pro- 
tection to a female chief. The Ba-Khaha were then under the 
rule of Male, a woman, as is often the case amongst the Ba- 


! Other informants say that the Ba-Khaha had fled before the Zuln generals 
of Tshaka, 
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Pedi. The Nkuna accordingly settled near the mountaing 
where Leydsdorp is now built. We shall see by-and-by how 
it fared with the Nkuna tribe in its new abode. 

As regards the Mavundja they did not long remain among 
the Swazi, but emigrated further north to Buluberi, under Nya- 
bane, and to the Spelonken. Their recognized chief, Bungen, 
is now settled in the Klein Letaba valley. (Some of the Tsungu 
clan took part in all their migrations.) 

The Baloyt succeeded in keeping on good terms with the 
Pedi of Modjadji. But later on, at the death of their chief, 
Nkami, they quarrelled over the successor. Nkami had three 
sons, each of whom claimed the right of succession. They were 
Makondjo, Nwandzinginya, and Nwabutshopi. It appears, 
however, that, as Nkami himself was not a descendant of the 
main branch of the royal family, his sons could not legally 
claim the right to succeed him. Among the Thonga tribes, 
amongst the Nkuna, Baloyi, Khosa, &c., as I have found at 
least, the right of succession runs thus: On the death of a 
chief the succession goes to the younger brother of the chief 
rather than to his eldest son. When the brothers of the chief 
have reigned, the succession then returna to the eldest son. 
During the interval, however, the younger branch of the family 
has acquired power and influence over the tribe, which it is 
loth to concede to the descendants of the main branch. Such 
was -the case with Nkami. He was a younger brother and 
his sons coveted the succession. Just at that time, in 1859 or 
1860 probably, Munyamana, son of Shitshabe, arrived from 
Bilen. Shitshabe was the elder brother of Nkami. Munya- 
mana was, therefore, the legal successor to Nkami, as chief of 
the Baloyi, of the branch remaining in Bilen as well as of the 
branch resident in the Transvaal. As he had some difficulty in 
asserting his right he called Shiluvane, the Nkunu chief, to 
help him, and they declared war against the sons of Nkami. 
These latter fled with their supporters to Spelonken, where 
they took refuge near Albasini. After a time Munyamana 
returned to Bilen to reign there, and deputed his younger 
brother Gungungu to reign over the Baloyi of Buluberi. The 
present chiefs of that important Thonga group are Nwakhada, 
residing in the hills of Modjadji, and his brother Nwamitwa, 
residing lower down in the plains. 

Second Period, 1856-1878.—We have seen that the first emi- 
gration of the Thonga to the Transvaal took place at the time 
of the return of Manukosi to Bilen from the north, probably 
about 1830 or 1838. For the next fifteen or sixteen years the 
Limpopo valley enjoyed a period of peace. Manukosi himself 
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was not a cruel man, and the various tribes had recognized his 
supremacy. Buta new clement arose. A Portuguese named 
Joio Albasini (Djiwawa in the native language) left. Lourengo 
Marques and settled in the Leydenburg district. Thence he 
removed to the Zoutpansberg and built a kind of fortress not 
far from Pisangkop. He had with him a certain number of 
slaves, bought in Lourenco Marques at a time when the trade— 
called, for the sake of euphemism, the ‘ ebony trade '—was still 
flourishing. His principal men were Mwamamungu of Mawe- 
lele and Frederick of Khosen. Having intimate knowledge of 
the language, ways and habits of the natives, he gained great 
asccndency over them. They considered him as one of their 
chiefs, and he treated them as his subjects. The Bocrs had 
not yet reached this part of the country, or at least had not 
yet established their authority, so Albasini had a free hand. 
The first trace I could discover of Boer intervention dates from 
1856, two years before the death of Manukosi. The Ngoni 
chief opened hostilities against the Baloyi, Rikotsho and Khosa, 
who, states my informant, wished to become Boer subjects, 
influenced in that direction by Albasini. ‘That expedition is 
known as the Shimoy war, because the revolted tribes wished 
to become subjects of those who keep on repeating moot, 
moot, mooi (‘ good,’ ‘ good’ ‘ good’ inthe Taal), There can be 
no doubt many of those who feared Manukosi fied to Albasini 
at that time. A much greater number, however, left the plains 
and took refuge in the mountains during the terrible war which 
ravaged the country in subsequent years. This war, over the 
question of the successor to Manukosi, ruged for ten years and 
threw the country into a wild state of confusion. 

The complete history of that great struggle, called thns 
tersely mubangu (the war of the succession), has not yet been 
written, but valuable information on this hcad may be found 
in the pamphlet by the Rev. A. Grandjean, already referred to. 
To set down here all the facts gathered from questioning the 
natives, eye-witnesses of those events, would take too long. I 
must confine myself to those having special bearing on the 
migration of the Thonga to the Transvaal. 

Mannkosi before his death called his headmen to him and 
spoke thns: ‘I am about to die’ (the black chicfs have a 
wonderful faculty of predicting the time of their death). 
‘Mozila, my son, must become your king, he and no other. 
When you bury me leave my head above ground, that T may 
sce that my orders are carried out. If you do not obey my last 
wishes, endless trouble will fall on the country.’ A wonderful 
star then appcarcd in the heavens. It burst with tremendous 
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noise and scattered fire in all directions. This came to predict 
Manukosi’s death. 

Manukosi then died. The assembled headmen decreed 
thus : ‘ Mozila shall not reign, because he is married and wears 
the shidlodlo (the crown worn by grown men); he is married 
and has children. Our Zulu law ordains that the new chief 
shall be a young man who still shares a hut with the boys and is 
unmarried. The old chief must not have known of the grand- 
son, heir to the throne after his son.” Mozila, already a chief- 
tain ruling over a number of tribes, having been called by the 
headmen to take part in the discussion, came in full fighting 
attire, accompanied by his warriors. He defied the headmen : 
his brothers and all the court assembled in the capital, and then 
refusing to take part in the discusion returned home. The 
headmen, much offended by this conduct, declared Mawewe 
king, and decided to start off at once and kill Mozila. They 
pursued him to his kraal, situated not far from the junction 
of the Oliphant with the Limpopo. There a battle was fought 
close to the two rivers. Mozila, overwhclmed by greater 
nunibers, fled with his people to Albasini in the Spelonken. 

Mawewe proved a most cruel despot. His first act was to 
kill the old induna that he might be free from their restrain- 
ing influence. His brothers, most of them older than he, out- 
raged by this act, conspired against him. He fought against 
them and killed all but two, who managed to escape. Onc, 
Mhlabadabuka, fled across the Zambesi to Nyassaland. The 
whole country was entirely upset, and a number of the discon- 
tented began to go to Mozila, begging him to return and over- 
throw Mawewe and assuring him of their help. The Portu- 
guese themselves from Lourengo Marques kept on urging him 
to take this step. Mawewe was interfering with their huntcrs 
in search of elephants in Bilen and with the white traders. 

After a stay in the Spelonken of two years Mozila decided 
to go back to Bilen. Then began that series of battles which 
ended in the final overthrow of Mawewe. 

These battles, with their dates, are, as nearly as I can dis- 
cover, as follows :— 

In August or September 1861 Mawewe! tried to intercept 
Mozila near Lourenco Marques, whither he had gone to mect 
the Portuguese and their native yimpis. Mawewe is there 
defeated ; three of his regiments are annihilated (Bololwanen 
battle), Another regiment (to which my informant belonged) 
almost succeeded in capturing Mozila on his approach to the 


} The Nkuna call Mawewe the poct-laurcate of their tribe. 
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fortress, but the Portuguese turned their cannon on them and 
they had to flee. Tater in the same month Mozila with all the 
troops of Mpfumo follows Mawewe to Bilen. There ensued 
the battle of Mukutshan. Mawewe, abandoned by all save his 
immediate subjects, is defcated and flees to the north. How- 
ever he crosses the Limpopo to the west, south of the Oliphant, 
and makes for Swaziland. During the night the warriors of 
Mpfumo give chase and overtake him in the Mathye country. 
They kill a great many of Mawewe's men with their guns. 
Mawewe, exhausted, reaches Swaziland (the chief was his 
brother-in-law) and his people plant their gardens there that 
year. From November to May the natives as a rule do not 
fight. Everyone hoes his gardens. It is a kind of ‘ tréve de 
Dieu.’ 

After the harvest, May or June 1862, Mawewe, helped by 
the Swazi, starts for Bilen ‘ to go home,’ as he said. Mozila, 
deprived at that moment of the help of his Mpfumo allies, fled 
to the north, to the country called Mosapa. Mawewe is once 
more master of Bilen. The Swazi allies return home. Then 
Mawewe made his great mistake : he decidcd to follow up his 
brother. He found the country between Bilen and Mosapa 
entirely waste and without water. Many of his yimpis died 
of hunger. Then small-pox broke out in his ranks and deci- 
mated them. A fourth battle took place at the Sabi River.’ 
AMawewe was repulsed and returned to Swaziland. Mozila sent 
in pursuit his great snduna Mandjovo, who attacked the retreat- 
ing army. They fought on the plains of Nwamba, not far from 
the confluence of the Sabi River of the south and the Nkomati. 
Portuguese official annals allow us to fix the date of this battle, 
in which Mawewe was entirely defeated, from August 17 to 20. 
1862. This valuable information forms the basis of our 
chronology of these events. ‘ 

In 1863 and'1864 Mawewe once more tried to assume the 
offensive, but he was again defeated twice : the second time the 
main body of his army was annihilated. The advance guard, 
completely cut off from the rest of the army, fled to the Tshopi 
country, near the sea. This unfortunate expcdition is known 
as the campaign of Magande. Now at length the country 
secmed to have reached a period of peace, but such proved not 
the case. Mawewe had succeeded in stirring up a warlike 
ambition amongst the Swazi. They then began their cruel 
incursions into the Zoutpansberg, of which we shal! hear later 


? There are two Sabi Rivers, onc midway between the Limpopo and the 
Zambesi, and the other, not so important, is one of the branches of the Nkomati 
River, muckafurther south. 
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on. On the other hand, although Moz4la remained quietly in 
Mosapa, his warriors began to plunder his own people and to 
blackmail them, so that great numbers of them fled for refuge 
to Albasini. Those Ngoni were in the habit of coming to the 
villages of the Thonga, begging for money or clothing or for a 
certain kind of skin called tinstmba, much appreciated by the 
Zulus. The poor Thonga gave what they possessed, but the 
next day another troop of robbers would arrive with the same 
demand. ‘We have nothing left,’ said the people. The 
Ngoni, to terrify them into revealing any hidden stores they 
might possess, then seized the headman of the village and pro- 
ceeded to torture him by wedging his head between the split 
sides of a branch which they repeatedly struck, thus making 
the poor man quite mad. 

Tt is little to be wondered at then if the Albasini tribe, 
called Makwapa by the Suto and Knobneusen by the Boers, was 
increased every day by refugees coming to join it. An entire 
clan of Ba-Hlengwe, the Mavube tribe from the neighbour- 
hood of the Sabi of the north, came en masse to Spelonken. 
They remained five or six years in that country, until they 
heard that the state of matters in the plain was somewhat 
better. Most of the Maluleke did the same. One of their 
clans living in the south, on Portuguese territory under Hlanike, 
came to settle near the Klein Letaba, where they remain to 
the present day, only one-half of their number having returned 
to the Limpopo valley under Nwashibasane. The northern 
clans were decimated by Albasini himself. One of the elders 
of my church told me how some time in 1863 or 1864 the troops 
of the white chief came to plunder the Maluleke, residing near 
their sacred grove at the junction of the Lebvubye with the 
Limpopo, at Nkuri, and how they had to take to flight and 
remain in hiding for days in the bush. Harassed thus on one 
side by the Magwamba of Albasini and on the other by the 
Ba-Ngoni of Mozila, what course was left open to them? They 
fled to Albasini and were safe. But they were obliged to serve 
in his army and to accept his rule, to which they gladly agreed. 
Thousands of thousands of Thonga made their way to the 
Transvaal during those troublous years. Later on a great 
number returned. Indeed, from 1875 to 1885 those who left 
the Transvaal were perhaps even more numerous than those 
who entered it. 

Third Pertod, 1896-1900.—However a third period of emi- 
gration began when Gungunhana, son of Mozila, was captured 
by the Portuguese in 1895. Everyone has heard of the won- 
derful fall of Ngoni despotism at that time. Gungunhana was 
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exiled to the Cape Verde Islands and eubsequently to the Azores. 
Some of the Ngoni, however, would not own allegiance to the 
Portugucse. They attempted to fight under Magigwana, the 
induna of the Ngoni army, but were defeated. These then lett 
Bilen under Mpisani, brother of Gungunhana, and settled on 
Transvaal territory in the Lydenburg district, not far from 
the banks of the Sabi River. A number of petty chiefs followed 
him, and some of those scttled in the plain south of Spelonken, 
amongst them Mbatane, a Ngoni, near the hill called Ying- 
wekulu, Mashobye, Ngomungomu, &¢. The Thonga popula- 
tion of those parts of the country previously uninhabited 
increased greatly. 

In coneluding this subjcet of the Ba-Thonga of the Trans- 
vaal I would enter into some statistical details. Thanks to 
the courtesy of the Census Department I am able to add in- 
teresting figures as regards the numbers of the various Thotiga 
tribes in this Colony. 

The total Thonga population of the Transvaal amounted on 
April 17, 1904, to 82,825, which does not include those belong- 
ing to that family working in Johannesburg. Of these 82,325, 
48,117 are in the Zoutpansberg. To these figures may be added 
a number corresponding to 10 per cent. of the whole, as, at the 
time of taking the census, there were scarcely any young men 
in the kraals. 

The main groups in that northern district are, as we have 
seen, first, the Maluleke of Mhinga, now under Sunduza, his 
son, who number 4,014. 

Second. The Thonga of Baloyi, Hlabi, Hlengwe, Maluleke 
clans, settled in the Spelonken, having no common chief. 

Third. The Thonga of Buluberi between the Klcin and 
Great Letaba Rivers. most of them being Raloyi. One of their 
chiefs, Nwakhada, has about 300 followers and Nwamitwa 
1,825. 

Fourth. The Nkuna of the Leydsdorp district, who number 
5,803. 

In the Lydenburg district 17,633 Thonga are recorded, but 
the Census officers have included in that number 5,742 called 
Amabae (Ba-Mbayi), who form a curious tribe, probably the 
result of intermarrying between Sutos, Thongas and Swazi. 
They speak a language more akin to Suto (some say to the 
Swazi). They consist of two clans, the Ba-Lauti, in the 
Maphori mountains, and the Ba-Mbaqi proper, near the Sabi, 
in the mountains, who are more similar to the Swazi. 
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5. The History of the Nkuna Tribe. 


The subject of the emigration of the Thonga to the Trans- 
vaal, which I have only sketched here, might be treated much 
inore extensively. A whole volume might be written about 
the fate of the various clans who had sought refuge among the 
Ba-Suto, and were still within reach of the terrible Ba-Ngoni. 
I intend here only to give a short description of the exciting 
story of the Nkuna clan amongst whom our Mission has been 
labouring for some twenty years, in whom we take a special 
interest. 

Even before the Zulu invasion the Nkuna were somewhat 
better warriors than the tribes of the plain. They possessed 
national war songs. I was fortunate enough to hear one of 
them, handed down by the Nkuna bard Mawewe. It is more 
than seventy years old. A Kaffir song dating from the begin- 
ning of last century is a rarity, almost a record discovery. The 
warriors in chorus sing. Hi ba yma ( Let us stand fast’). The 
soloist then dances before them, singing, ‘Do not let your 
strength go; it would help the enemy to conquer.’ 
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Shiluvane directed two successful campaigns before 1835, 
encouraged by that song—one in the Khosa country and onc 
against the Hlangwe to help the Baloyi. 

After having left Bilen in the tragic circumstances above 
mentioned, the Nkuna enjoyed some years of peace in the 
Bokhaha country. However, three or four years after their 
flight Manukosi, having heard of the herds of oxen of the 
Bvesha country, sent out a yimpt which scoured the Spclonken 
as far as where Pietersburg now stands, driving many head of 
cattle, and then returned by the Selati district. The Nkuna 
in a body fled before those emissaries of Manukosi and went 
iuto hiding on a mountain of the Drakensberg range, called 
Mauwe. The Ngoni yinepi, under the command of a general 
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named Matsengwana, came to the stronghold of the Nkuna 
and inquired, ‘ Who are you?’ ‘ We are Shiluvane’s people,’ 
they replied. ‘ All right; good-bye.’ And then the Ba-Ngoni 
returned to Bilen. ‘Ha! they were afraid of us,’ said 
Mawewe, as the Nkuna were known to be great warriors. 

Having removed from the flats to Mauwe, to avoid the Ngoni, 
the tribe remained scttled there for some eight or ten years. 
There they were no longer in the country of the Ba-Khaha. 
The chief who was paramount there was the famous Mashila 
or Sekukunt. He was a powerful man, and very soon there 
arose misunderstandings between him and Shiluvane. The 
people of Mashila, called Mahariman, killed a Nkuna named 
Ngumbungumbu. The Nkuna to avenge his death interfered 
with several Suto women. This eventually led to a war, in 
which the Nkuna repulsed their cnemies. J possess an account 
of this war, written by one of the pupils of my school in a kind 
of compendium of the history of the Nkuna. He says, ‘ The 
Bvesha were ranged on the hill, the Nkuna at the foot. They 
fought from sunrise to sunset. All day long the Nkuna women 
kept on shouting to encourage the men with those piercing cries 
called mtkulungwana. The Nkuna were few in numbcr, so 
they hit on a happy stratagem in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of their focs. Thcy set up all the httle boys of the tribe 
on ant-heaps, giving each one a shield to carry. The Mahari- 
man mistook them for a relieving column.’ 

It appears, however, that the result of that battle, known 
as the battle of Gologotcho, was uncertain. The Nkuna 
thought it wise to move away from the Drakensberg and they 
went to settle in the Buluberi. This is their third migration. 
There they remained some eight years (1853 to 1861). Alba- 
sini, however, was somewhat too near their new abode. His 
ambition was to have all the Thongas under his control, and 
Shiluvane did not appear to him submissive enough. The 
Portuguese chief, who had just granted hospitality to the army 
of Mozila, decided to take advantage of his increased force to 
organize an expedition against the Nkuna. The Boers must 
also have joined with him in this attempt to vanquish the 
Thonga chief. There were at all events a number of mounted 
men belonging to the expedition, and for that reason alone the 
Nkuna thought they had better take to flight. The army in 
itself had no terrors for them, they said proudly, but they could 
not cope with these strange four-legged animals. 

During the night the entire tribe made off, crossed the Great 
Tetaba River and the spur of the Murchison range. Their 
enemies did not follow them further south, and left them to 
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settle peacefully once more amongst their old friends thc 
Ba-Khaha (1861). Shiluvane then built bis kraal in the Morudi 
valley. 

Two or three years elapsed; the mubango of Mozila and 
Mawewe was raging in the plain. The Nkuna, in their remote 
corner, were not directly affected by it; but they had to bear 
some of its most bitter consequences. In 1863 or thereabouts 
a handful of Mawewe’s followers, who had been so severely 
beaten during the two previous years, arrived with fifteen oxen 
at Mogwana’s kraal (who had succeeded his mother, Male), the 
chief of the Ba-Khaha, in order to buy medicine for the war. 
‘ Mozila,’ they said, ‘ has overcome us by the help of the charms 
he bought of the Bvesha, or Pedi people. Let us go and pur- 
chase the same charms, to enable us to take our revenge.’ 
Mogwane provided them with the medicines they desired, took 
ten oxen, and gave five to Shiluvane. 

The Swazi and Mawewe's people had also come to spy out 
the Jand. They noted that cattle were abundant and that the 
people were quite unprepared for war. They then, with all 
secrecy, plotted a campaign for the following year, 1864 (°) 
The old Ba~Nkuna still retain the memory of the arrival of that 
dreadful company. There, crossing the plain in the direction of 
their hill, marched the yzmpi, in full Ngomi war dress, plumes 
waving on their heads, the black and white shields glistening on 
their arms. T'wo Ba-Bvesha chiefs had fallen out among them- 
selves about that time, and so the Nkuna induna Shirundju re- 
assured his people by saying, ’ Fear not; they are only Ba- 
Bvesha.’ No one fled until the Swazi were quite near and 
began a wholesale massacre of men, women and chiJdren. It 
was a scene of most barbarous slaughter and pillage. A certain 
number of women escaped, and found refuge along with the 
cattle on the slopes of the Mamotsuiri (Kranzkopf), but the 
following day the Swazi gave chase to them there, and 
succeeded in capturing al] the oxen. Another troop pushed on 
westwards, killed the chiefs of the Thabina and Nyarin, Suto 
tribes. Then, having driven off all the cattle of the country, 
the marauders returned to Swaziland. 

This cruel Swazi incursion forced Shiluvane to move once 
more. He settled in a place called Khoname, not far from 
Tsanen, now Government property. Hardly a year passed 
without his setting off to raid either for his own benefit or else 
by order of Sekukuni, who was considered more or less as the 
paramount chief of the whole district. 

Four or five years later (1868 or 1869) occurred the second 
Swazi incursion. This time their object was to raid the Bulu- 
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beri country. ‘hey laid it waste, reached the Woodbush, and, 
on the return journey, passed through the Ba-Nkuna territory, 
causing them a second disaster. ‘The Ba-Nkuna, men, women 
and children, lay hidden in the forest. The Swazi caught sight 
of a thin wreath of smoke emerging from the trees, and thus 
discovered their retreat. Once more they killed and plundered 
their too easy prey. But their punishment was at hand. Some 
two years later they undertook a third expedition into the Zout- 
pansberg. They had been summoned by Albasini to fight 
against the Ba-Venda. This time they were defeated, and, as 
they were preparing to return to Swaziland, the various tribes 
who had had so much to suffer from their incursions conspired 
to attack them on their way home. 

Their movements were reported by spies all along their road 
until they reached a certain hill called 'Tsulamedi, on the 
Makudjwe River, in Sikokoro’s country, some 8 miles cast 
of Shiluvane. ‘The Swazi, like the Nkuna, wore girdles of skins 
and tails. So that they might not be mistaken for the enemy, 
their Ba-Bvesha friends advised the Ba-Nkuna to smear them- 
selves with lime. This encounter is still known as the ‘ battle 
of lime.’ The Swazi were at rest on the hill when they saw 
the troops of the allies coming towards them. ‘To-day,’ said 
the allies, ‘we shall have a treat. The locusts have settled down 
on the plain, and we shall kill them in quantities.’ The Swazi 
continued to smoke hemp and to grind their assegais with perfect 
unconcern. 

The battle began. The Swazi were soon surrounded and 
almost annimlated. Those who escaped threw themselves 
down flat in a pool, where they remained hidden. Thus ended 
the military exploits of the Swazi in the Transvaal. The same 
year they had made two other raids, one in the Sekukuni 
country, the other in the direction of Bilen, but were unsuccess- 
ful in both. 

Three or four years after the second Swazi expedition Shilu- 
vane once more moved his quarters (in 1870) to a place called 
Miringwen, where he died in 1874 (?). His son Mohlaba was 
then chosen to be king over the whole tribe, not without pro- 
test. In fact Shiluvane, hike Nkami, chief of the Baloyi, did 
not belong to the elder branch of the royal Nkuna family, and 
the chieftainship should have returned to one of his cousins, 
Mbokota or Maswakomo. But these cousins had not following 
enough to support their claim, and the whole tribe, attired in 
full war dress, went to install Mohlaba in his new kraal some- 
where in the Ba-Khaha valley. It was a splendid sight, says 
Mawewe. All the way along they sang war-songs—the famous 
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old one that runs thus: ‘It is the giraffe of the desert,’ and 
another great favourite with the Nkuna, ‘ The spear is in our 
hands. War comes from the great chiefs : it is ordered by the 
great chiefs. We go and kill.’ 
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Mohlaba remained in the Bokhaba until last year (1904), 
when he removed to the Thabina valley, where he has received 
a location from the Government. With him begins the modern 
history of the Nkuna tribe. There is but little to say of it. The 
influence of the white race has put an end to triba) wars. The 
country has been quieter. In 1886 the tribe welcomed a Swiss 
taissionary, who began to labour amongst them. Mohlaba him- 
self became a Christian in 1896. During the Boer war the 
natives, taking advantage of the momentary relaxation of white 
control, thought to wipe out old scores, and it wag our some- 
what doubtful privilege to be eye-witnesses of a regular native 
war. November 7, 1900, will remain famous in the annals of 
the Ba-Nkuna. Conjointly with their faithful allies the Ba- 
Khaha they repulsed the yympts of Sikororo and Sekukuni, and 
killed over thirty men. The new Government has fortunately 
restored order, and we may safely trust that the yimpis are now 
relegated to a historic past. Civilization is doing its work in 
the tribe, and it is undergoing rapid changes. What ultimate 
result will these changes have on tribal life? 


TJ. THE LANGUAGE AND DITERATURE OF THE THONGA. 


1. The Antiquity of the Language. 


The traditions I have collected about prehistoric times and 
the genealogies quoted previously take us back some three or 
VOL. IIL. R 
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four hundred years. But the Thonga- possess a treasure even 
older than that. They have no ancient ruins to show, but they 
have their still living Janguage, which is the most precious and 
most ancient monument of their intellectual activity. The 
antiquity of their language can easily be proved. All, those 
clans, though of different origin—some of them having come 
from the north and some from the west or south—speak a com- 
mon language, in which we can distinguish five or six dialects ,’ 
it is true, but they can understand each other without difficulty, 
and all those dialects have in common certain very distinet 
grammatical features. From this fact we may draw the con- 
clusion that those tribes, differing in origin, al] adopted the 
language of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, which 
must have been an idiom very nearly resembling the present 
Thonga. To strengthen the proof of this assertion let me 
mention a very striking fact. The various dialects of the tribes 
are welded together, especially as regards certain sounds, or 
rather as regards the changes undergone by certain consonants. 
Take, for example, the word ririmi, which means ‘ tongue,’ as 
it is pronounced among the Ba-Djonga, north of the Nkomati, 
and lulimt, which is its correspondent in Zululand. Between 
ririmi and lulimi you find all the stages of change of the sound 
‘y’ through 7j7, dj and 7, and they oceur precisely in the 
geographical positions where they ought to appear. In Nond- 
wane, north of Delagoa Bay, ririmi becomes rjirjimi; in 
Mpfumo and Tembe, west and south of the Bay, rjirjimi 
becomes lidjmi, till in Zululand the change is complete, and 
ririmi has become lulamt. One could give a score of such in- 
stances. The regularity in the evolution of the sounds is such that 
you can sometimes guess from what district a native comes 
when you hear him employing one or other of the intermediary 
sounds. This proves that the language has developed in quite 
an ordinary manner, notwithstanding the many changes under- 
gone by the population. These numerous invasions have not 
deeply affected it, and the reason may be found in the fact that 
generally the invaders married the women of the subjugated 
tribe. Women are, we know, the true preservers of the national 
tongue, especially amongst native tribes. Had it not been for 
them Thonga had long ago disappeared and Zulu had suf- 
planted it. 

Zulu, J must confess, has had more influence over the coast 
dialects than any of the Kalanga dialects spoken by the previons 

1 Those dialects correspond to the various clans of the tribes. and are as 
fitlows: Ronga, Djonga, Nwahinga, Hlangann, Bila and Hlengwe (inclnding 
Shiluleke). 
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invaders. Being the language of Manukosi and his warriors, 
it was always the object of a certain veneration for the Thonga, 
and to speak it was for the men a mark of superiority. It had 
become the language of the yimpi. Everything relating to the 
military domain is carried on on Zulu principles and in Zulu 
terminology. JFiven in ordinary life the men like to speak it, 
and the nearer you come to the old abode of the Ba-Ngoni the 
more you will notice it. This explains how some travellers and 
superficial observers of the Thonga nation have come to assert 
that Zulu is the real language of the country, and that Thonga, 
or Gwamba, is only a kind of degenerate patois. This is 
certainly not the case. Zulu is only the tongue of a few 
thousand invaders who followed Manukosi, and who did their 
utmost to retain Zulu as the court language. 


2. The Proper Place of Thonga in Bantu Languages. 


A complete description of the Thonga language would be 
quite beyond the range of the present paper. lt will suffice for 
our purpose to mention the following facts, which will allow 
Bantu linguists to recognize the proper place of T'honga :— 

(1) Thonga belongs certainly to the south-eastern group of 
the Bantu languages. In common with Zulu and Suto it 
possesses eight classes of nouns, which are distinguished by 
means of the prefix added to the root-word in the singular and 
plural, those prefixes being used all through to form pronouns 
and to mark the relations of the various parts of the sentence. 
Central African languages possess an even greater number of 
classes : those have disappeared in our South African dialects. 
The three so-called locative classes in pa, ku, mu alone have left 
noticeable traces in Southern Bantu. 

Another feature which shows the affinity of Thonga with 
Zulu and Suto is the formation of the locative case by means of 
a suffix (nt in Thonga and Zulu, vg in Suto). In the northern 
Bantu dialects the locative is obtained by the addition of a 
prefix. 

A great number of features might be mentioned common to 
these three languages in their phonology, as well as in the 
forms of their nouns, pronouns and verbs. In regard to their 
phonetics I might mention the frequent recurrence of the so- 
called lateral consonants, hl, dl, tl. 

(2) Compared with these two cognate languages Thonga is 
more akin to Zulu than to Suto. It possesses, in common with 
Gulu, a striking phonetic feature, which entirely disappears 
in Suto, the presence of m or n before a great number of 
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consonants. Those complicated combinations of consonants ngt, 
nko, mbu, mpa, ndle, nsi, &c., are somewhat difficult for us to 
pronounce, but they give to the language its peculiar character. 
These sounds are almost unknown in Suto. 

On the other hand compare the prefixes of the nouns, those 
grammatical elements that are undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
as they appear in Thonga and Zulu, and you will see how much 
they resemble each other :— 


Thonga. Zulu. \ Thonga. Zuln. 
1. mu-ba mu-ba : 5. li-tin u-zin 
2. mu-mi mu-mi 6. bu-ma bu 
3. yin-tin in-zin 7. shi-psi 8i-zt 
4. ri-ma, li-na i 8. ku hu 


In Zulu grammars those prefixes generally appear preceded 
by a vowel, which is the same as the vowel of the prefix : umu, 
isin, aba, ama. This vowel, the origin of which has been much 
discussed, has also its near paralle] im Thonga. In Thonga, 
however, it is invariably a in the northern dialects and in 
Ronga, e in the Djonga dialects of the centre. This curious 
vowel has disappeared in Suto, and this fact also shows how 
much closer the relations are between Thonga and Zulu than 
between Thonga and Suto. 

The predominance of the z in Zulu is very marked. It is to 
this z that this beautiful language owes ifs melodiousness. 

(3) But the Thonga possesses some features which make it 
a language apart. As regards the sounds there are two interest- 
ing sibilant labial sounds, which we write s and z, which are 
pronounced something like sw and zw by a whistling intona- 
tion which very much puzzles those who begin to study the 
language. Jt is said that these sounds are also to be found in 
Kalanga. Another phonetic peculiarity consists in the various 
changes caused by the adjunction of the consonant 7 to different 
consonants. ‘N' causes ‘r’ to change to ‘h.’ Tor instance, 
the root-word rena, which you find in burena (bu being the 
prefix) = courage, becomes hena in the word tinhena = the 
warriors, after the prefix tin, Again, this r may be transmuted 
into dj; ropfa, a kind of fruit, becomes ndjopfa after the prefix 
of the second class (n). But the most peculiar of these changes 
is caused by the encounter of n with k in certain old words of 
the class yin-tin ; nk becomes h, a fact which yon never see 
in Zulu or Suto. For instance, the well-known inkosi (Zulu), 
which means chief, is khushi in Suto and host in Thonga. It 
is by such phonetic phenomena as these that we find the most 
reliable means of distinguishing the various languages. 
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Tn the formation of words also Thonga possesses several 
peculiar traits. The most striking is seen in the formation of 
the demonstrative pronoun. That pronoun is formed by the 
prefix of the noun to which it relates, preceded by a kind of 
demonstrative particle, le, 7a or lo, which you do not meet with 
in any other South African language. Jor instance, you say 
shifambo, the boot, with the prefix shit. ‘ This boot’ will be 
shifambo leshi. Lesht means this one near me; lesho, that one 
near you ; leshtja, that one far away ; and leshijane, that one we 
spoke about some time ago. This last form is a demonstrative 
of time, if one might so speak. There are but few languages, 
T fancy, capable of expressing a notion of time by means of a 
simple demonstrative pronoun. 

Another grammatical peculiarity in Thonga is its richness 
in relative or participial forms of the verb. In its conjugation 
the verb is quite as well provided with auxiliaries as any other 
South African language, and we could easily discover in Thonga 
the one or two thousand combinations which have been counted 
in the Zulu conjugation. Further information regarding 
Thonga grammar will be found in my ‘Grammaire Ronga’ 
(Bridel, Lausanne 1896). 

We may now continue our comparison between Thonga. 
Zulu and Suto as regards their physical and intellectual 
character. The facts we have mentioned as regards the lan- 
guage are also noticeable here. 


3. The Physical Character of the Three Races. 


The external appearance of the Thonga bears a much closer 
resemblance to that of the Zulu or Kaffir than to that of the 
Suto. He is generally tall, of a pure black colour, whilst the 
Suto is often of a more yellowish tint. There are, however, 
many exceptions to the rule, and to judge by colour only would 
be misleading in many cases. You will distinguish a Thonga 
immediately from a edi or Venda by his pierced ears. The 
fashion of boring the ears is not yet a century old among the 
Thonga; they borrowed this custom from the soldiers of 
Manukosi at the time they left off tattooing their noses. This 
custom has become so general amongst the Thonga that those 
who do not count amongst their personal charms this far from 
esthetic addition are held up to ridicule. ‘ Look at those ears 
like big flat mats,’ you hear them gibe at those who have not 
undergone the operation. ‘You could easily serve up a potful 
of porridge on them.’ Everyone, then, becomes a votary of the 
prevailing fashion ; a little hole is bored in the lobe of the ear 
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and a piece of reed inserted, first a very small one, then a larger 
and larger one, until the hole is sufficiently enlarged to allow 
a brass cartridge-case, used by the natives as a snuff-box, to 
pass through it. Originally there may have been some signi- 
ficance in the boring of the ears; to-day, however, any inner 
meaning it may have conveyed has been forgotten, and its can- 
venience as a safe place in which to carry the highly valued 
snuit-box alone seems to sanction this custom. Girls even must 
undergo this operation. An intombi innocent of this adorn- 
ment would find no lover. All the tribes who have been under 
Zulu influence, from Amathongaland as far as Mosapa, bore 
their ears. 

The Basuto (Ba-Pedi), on the other hand, are easily recog- 
nized by two scars, one on each side of the head on the temples, 
immediately in front of the ear. This is not a national tattoo 
mark, although every Suto is thus adorned by the result of a 
surgical scarification. The object of this operation is the ex- 
traction of that which causes headache. As in those malarial 
countries no child ever reaches the age of ten without head- 
ache, all the children come under the knife of the native 
surgeon. 

The rea] head-mark of a Pedi is a smal] scar in the middle of 
each cheek, which represents the seal of manhood. Each Pedi 
boy receives it at the end of his training in the circumcision 
school. 

I might have mentioned a fact which has also been noticed 
by the Sub-Native Commissioner of our district, Mr. H. D. 
Hemsworth, namely, the existence of striking Semitic features 
in certain individuals of the Thonga tribe. The nose it not flat, 
but arched, the lips are much thinner. These exceptions may 
probably be due to intermarriage between the Thonga and those 
Arabs who settled on the Fast Coast long before it was dis- 
covered by Vasco di Gama. 


4. Intellectual Traits. 


The comparison of the three tribes in regard to their in- 
tellectual capacities is much more delicate. In case I should be 
accused of undue partiality I think I cannot do better than 
quote the testimony of some people whom I have heard dis- 
cussing this subject. 

A Johannesburg labour agent, who had thousands of 
labonrers under his daily notice, says the Suto is only good 
for farm work; the Zulu makes a reliable house-servant and 
sometimes a splendid cook. The Shangaan can be put into a post 
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requiring more intelligence ; for example, he can be trusted with 
engines, as he seems to have some natural bent for mechanics. 

An old resident in the low country : The Thonga is superior 
to the Suto (he means the Transvaal Suto] in every way. Out 
of twenty or thirty Ba-Suto you will with difficulty hit on a good 
one; the proportion of good boys is much higher among the 
Thonga. For mining operations the Thonga is better. 

A German missionary in the Zoutpansberg district: It is 
strange to note that the difference between the Ba-Suto and 
the Ba-Thonga is just the same as the difference between the 
German and the French. The Ba-Suto are more serious, more 
steady, whilst the Ba-Thonga are of a lighter nature, have more 
imagination and artistic taste. 

No doubt in the mind of my German colleague the Ba-Suto 
are much superior to the Ba-Thonga. 

An inspector of native schools: I find the Suto girls de- 
cidedly superior to their Thonga, sisters. 

These few quotations show how difficult it is to pronounce a 
judgment on such a question. One characteristic of the Ba- 
Thonga I would add, as I think it is well established: they 
are a very lively, talkative, imaginative nation. During the 
war of Seknkuni in 1900 with the tribes of the low country, 
to which I have already referred, I had the opportunity of 
seeing on the same day the yimpts of the two tribes. The Ba- 
Nkuna of Mohlaba, with their heads decked with long feathers, 
their arms and legs swathed in long white fur, holding in their 
hands their shields of ox-hide, were dancing and brandishing 
their assegais to the singing of war songs. Here and there a 
warrior, by a series of wonderful contortions, described to his 
fellows how he had killed an enemy in battle. The yimpi in o 
body applauded by uttering howlings like those of wild animals. 
Half a mile further on we fell in with the Suto (Khaha) yimpi, 
quietly sitting in the shade of the trees, awaiting the turn of 
events with apparent indifference. Most of the men wore ordi- 
nary civilian dress, and none were in war attire. 


5. Thonga Folk-lore. 


This undeniable vivacity and this lively imagination have 
created amongst the Thonga a certain literary skill. There 
are poets amongst them. I have discovered one amongst the 
Ba-Nkuna, who is quite worth hearing and studying. I have 
already had occasion to mention his name more than once: if 
is Mawewe. His position in the tribe is that of poet laureate, 
or mbongi, to the court of Mohlaba. His chest is broad, 
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he says (the chest is for the native the seat of eloquence, Just as 
the pectus was amongst the Romans). For that reason the 
honour of singing the praises of his chief in highly poetic terms 
has been conferred on him. Before sunrise, when silence still 
reigns in the capital, his duty is to stand in front of Mohlaba’s 
house; singing of his beauty and valour. He sings, ‘O 
Mohlaba, thou are like unto the lion, that captures a man and 
tramples him under his feet and kills him. Thou art like unto 
a hippopotamus, that can cut a man through the middle. Thou 
art like a crocodile, that bites a man in the river. Thou art 
like the legs of the crocodile, that captures a man and drags him 
all along the river, up to the big pool where he intends to devour 
him in the evening, and he kceps watch at the entrance of the 
pool and chases away the other crocodiles that lie in wait to 
deprive him of his prey. . . . 

‘O Mohlaba, thou walkest on the mountains; thou art 
like heaven when the heavens roar in the thunder storm ; like 
the lightning art thou, that terrifies people. Thy body resembles 
the white stone from which they extract gold. Thy fingers 
are long. Thou art known everywhere amongst tho nations. 
The Zulu know thee; the Swazi know thee; at Moselekatse 
they know thee ; at Gungunhana they know thee,’ &c. 

Mawewe can continue in this strain from sunrise till sunset. 
In his youth he sang the praises of the great Manukosi, and 
when he had rejoiced the cars of this chief during the whole 
day he would receive a young cow as a reward. 

Everyone is not mbongi, but almost every Nkuna can 
give some proof of his literary taste by relating one of those 
charming tales which make up the patrimony of the tribe, the 
bequest of their ancestors of long ago. Owing to the publica- 
tions of the last few years African folklore is beginning to be 
wellknown. Still there are rich stores yet untouched. Among 
thirty or forty tales I gathered from the Ba-Ronga and Ba- 
Nkuna I have been able to distinguish four or five categories : 
one of them is the fable (animal tales) which describes the won- 
derful feats of the hare, the frog or the tortoise; those little 
cunning things that sueceed in defeating their great and for- 
midable enemies, such as the lion, the elephant or the leopard. 
The romance of the hare is the most characteristic part of 
African folklore, but it by no means exhausts the treasure of 
native literature. Besides it you find tales of ogres, of man- 
cating monsters, gruesome stories, in which often some small 
boy is the means of delivering his country from a common foe. 
Here is one :— 

‘Master Nyandzumulandengela met one day a little boy 
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watching oxcn. He began to devour the oxen and swallowed 
them every one. Then he took the boy’s sticks and swallowed 
them. lLiastly he swallowed the boy and his calabash. Then 
off he started, his appetite satished. But the little shepherd 


began to sing :— 


Aig etite setts sy 
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You have caught me aud you have swal-lowed moe, 
You took my sticks and you have swal-lowed them. 
You took mycalabashand you have swal-lowed it, &c. 

















‘ The ogre grew angry and said, ‘‘ Oh, this noise comes from 
the neck of the gourd I swallowed.’’ He threw it up out of 
his mouth and ran away heavily, saying, ‘‘I have left the 
noise far behind me.’’ He returned home, where the other 
men were sitting drinking beer. They said to him, ‘‘ What is 
filling thee out thus?’’ The ogre said, ‘' I have eaten nothing 
but honey.’’ But behold the boy began to sing inside of him— 


a Nyandzumulandengela ! Nyandzumulandengela ! 
Give me back my oxen, I shall go home! You have 
caught me and swallowed me,’’ &c. 


“Then his companions questioned him cven more closely, 
but he persisted in his statement. They said to him, ' What 
if we opened thy stomach? ’’ He answered, ‘‘ Do so.’’ The 
cunning fellows slit him up through the middle, and out came 
the oxen and all those people the ogre had devoured on his way. 
Then they made the boy chief of the country. ‘‘ For,’’ said 
they, ‘‘ this child has been very useful to us in causing the end 
of this wretch, who was eating us all up.’ ’ 

This is the end. 

But the most valuable of the Thonga tales are, in my 
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opinion, those J do not fear to cal] moral tales. Many students 
of Bantu traditions have declared that their tales had no other 
purpose than the amusement of the listener and to while away 
the time with innocent literary recreation. The reader may 
judge for himself. 

‘A man, named Zili, married a woman. One day he said 
to her, ‘‘ It is a long time since we went to visit thy parents. 
Prepare a pot of beer and lect us go.’’ She put the pot on her 
head and set out. He led her by a path which was new to her, a 
road which no one used. ‘' Why dost thou lead me here? ’’ she 
said. ‘‘It is another way; never mind,’’ answered he. They 
came to a tree and rested beneath it. The woman objected, 
“ There is no room to sit down.’ ‘“‘ Just sit down and set 
down thy pot of beer, that J may drink,’ said he. She gave it 
to him. He drank. Then he caught hold of her and killed her. 
He cut off her head, her arms, her legs, everything that had 
human shape. ‘Those limbs he wrapped in a truss of grass and 
went and hung them up at the top of the tree. As for the re- 
mainder of the body, he skinned it, cut the flesh into strips, which 
he also wrapped up in grass, and took them with him on his way. 

‘ Soon a bird began to sing :— 
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‘ “« What bird is this that sings and calls me by name? ’ said 
he. He threw his stick at the bird and killed it. Then he 
lifted his burden and went on his way. But the bird rose again ; 
it followed him, passed close to him, flapping its wings pfu . . . 
pfu... perched on another tree and sang its song once 
more. 

‘ Zili, astonished, exclaimed, ‘‘ How is it the bird follows 
me thus? Is it possible that I did not kill it outright?’’ He 
gave chase to it, knocked it down, tore it limb from limb, and 
threw the mangled remains to the winds. Once more he picked 
up his Joad and continued his journey. 

‘ But behold the bird gathered together its scattered mem- 
bers and came back to life. Jt again pursued Zih, and, touch- 
ing him in its flight past him, went on its way singing again 
the same song, “‘ Zili, Zili,’”’ &c. 

‘“ How strange this bird always comes back,’’ said Zili. 
He gave chase to it once more, pursued it long, and again killed 
it. This time he rubbed two pieces of wood together to make 
fire. Then he laid the dead bird on the wood and watched 
it slowly burn to ashes. He then ground the ashes to powder 
and scattered it far and wide. He remained sitting long at 
this place. As the bird did not return he said to himself, 
“ This time it is quite dead.’’ He then resumed his Journey 
and duly arrived with his load at the village of his parents-in- 
law. They hastened tomeethim. ‘‘ Hereis Zili. Good-day, 
Zili.”? They took from his hands the truss of grass filled with 
flesh ; they bade him enter the hut, and before untying the 
bundle they asked for news of his home. Then his mother-in- 
law took up the bundle. ‘‘ To-day,’’ said she, ‘‘ thou dost treat 
us as princes,’’ and she began to open it. 

‘But, lo! swiftly and silently the bird arrived, and, perch- 
ing on the top of the hut in which they were sitting, it began 
its song, ‘ Zih . . .”’ 

‘Zili kept quiet. ‘‘ What a curious bird’s song that is,’’ 
said his parents-in-law. The other said, however, ‘‘ Oh, it is 
only a bird.”’ And the bird sang on. 

““ How did you leave our daughter at home?" inquired 
the parents. “‘ Quite well,’’ answered he. ‘‘ She will soon 
come herself.’’ But the bird sontinned its song, ‘‘ Zili . . .”’ 

‘ At last the bird flew into the hut. They drove it out, but 
it would not keep silent. The people began to understand 
what it said. Zili trembled, but said not a word. The bird 
then went to sing in the ears of the mother as she began 
to roast the flesh Zili had brought. She understood and fe)? 
fainting. 
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‘Then the men of the village turned to.Zili: “‘ What does 
this mean? What bird is this that follows thee and calls thee 
by name?’’ But Zili declared, ‘‘ The bird came not with me. 
T heard it here for the first time in your hut.”’ 

“'' Tf that is so, come and let us see our child,’’ said they. 

‘They set off, the bird flying before them and they following 
its guiding. It Jed them to the big tree in the bush, and went 
to sing loudly close to the truss of grass which Zili had hung 
up. Someone climbed up the tree and untied the bundle. They 
opened it, and at once the men recognized the girl’s face and 
the bracelets she wore on her wrists and ankles. They seized 
Zili and bound him. Some of them went on to summon Zilli's 
relations all into one hut. When the others arrived they threw 
Zili, still bound, into the hut, and then set fire to it. 

“So died Zili and his relations.’ 


One of the most striking poems of French literature, the 
famous lines entitled ‘ Jia Conscience,’ by Victor Hugo, con- 
tains the same theme as that simple, primitive African tale. 
Aro I not justified in comparing these two literary productions 
and in saying that the imagination of the savage and his moral 
sense are in no way inferior to those of the great French poet? 


6. The Music of the Thonga. 


Many will doubtless note the strange music of the songs 
translated here, be they the war-songs of the Nkuna tribe or 
the short melodies accompanying the tales. The music of the 
Thonga however would afford food for another chapter, and, I 
fear, take up too much space. 

At first Kaffir songs seem to have no precise sounds, no proper 
melody. It requires a good deal of time and study to discover 
the rules of their strange music. But the rules do certainly 
exist. J found that one tribe possessed a scale which is neither 
our common major scale nor our minor scale, but a kind of 
combination of both which, strange to say, corresponds exactly 
with the Molian mode of the ancient Greeks and of the primitive 
Church. This fact is seen on examination of the native instru- 
ment called timbtla, a xylophone, which is composed of ten 
small pieces of wood shaped like the keys of our piano. This 
instrument is known all through the Thonga people, though 
the tribe who best know how to make and use it are the Ba- 
Tchopi of the coast.1 As regards harmony the natives seem to 


1The témdila has sometimes as many as twelve notes. Amongst the Ba- 
Venda you find some of twenty and nore. Those which seemcd to me the most 
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have a preference for intervals of fourths where we should put 
‘thirds.’ The song of ‘ Zili,’ written in two parts, is specially 
interesting in this respect. I commend it to students of music, 
who will also find a more detailed account on that head in my 
book entitled ‘ Les Chants et Contes des Ba-Ronga.’ 


TU. Tar Moranrry AnD THE RELIGION OF rHE THONGA TRIBE. 


The tale of Zi)i reveals, under the black skin of the Thonga, 
not only a real literary ability but a living moral sense. That 
bird who follows the criminal, sings at his ears a striking song 
of accusation, does not leave him before the punishment has 
reached him—what is it if not the voice of conscience, the 
uneasiness of remorse, the revenge of the sense of nghteousness , 
which has been offended and must vindicate itself? 


The Bright Stde of the Morality of the Natives. 


That sense of righteousness 1s one of the most indisputable 
and promising features of the Kafr mind. Natives may be 
often very bad fellows—deceivers, stealers, idlers—but there 
are very few who lack that sense of righteousness, very few 
even who will contest that they must be punished when they 
have done wrong. I think any Native Commissioner, any 
missionary will endorse my words. And what does that 
prove? That they have, just as their white brethren, the 
conviction that there is a good and an evil, that man must do 
good and avoid evil, that there must be a punishment for those 
who act wrongly. Of course they differ sometimes from us 
with regard to what is good and what is evil. The great words 
§a yila—it is prohibited—are employed in quite surprising in- 
stances. They will say sa yila to take another man’s wife, 
to kill, to deceive, and also Sa yila to give birth to dwins. 
8a yila for an infant to cut the upper teeth before the lower 
ones. But, whatever may be the absurdity of their heathen 
ideas, they are mora! beings and not brutes, as their enemies 
say, because they know that there is good and evil. 


egcnuine had ten notes. ‘the first eight formed a minor key, very recog- 
nizable by the minor third of the lower notes; but the scventh was not made 
sharp. Tf you begin at the third note and reach the tenth, then you obtain a 
true major key. ‘Lhe notes follow each other somewhat in this way : 


But I mnst confess that the ‘'chopi xylophones are not all exactly similar to cach 
other. 
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But there is more in them than that general moral basis 
which distinguishes the man from the brute. Their morality 
possesses some interesting features, which I want to indicate 
briefly. 

(1) The Thonga, as well as his Zulu brother, more perhaps 
than the Suto, is a good-natured creature, fond of langhing, of 
joking, highly sociable, with many of the charms of children. 
The kind of life he is leading in his kraal on the African veld 
is very picturesque; he likes easy ways and manners, and 
naturally avoids violence, quarrels, insults. 

(2) He is certainly most accessible to what we call the 
human feelings. I found a very interesting proof of it in the 
annals of the Nkuna tribe. One of their ancient chiefs, who was 
living perhaps in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, Shitl- 
helana, being very sick, his principal wife, Nwahobyana, did not 
consent to keep him in her hut. She.feared lest he should die 
there, and everybody knows what fear the primitive nations 
have of death. The poor old chief had to leave the house of 
Nwahobyana and to take refuge in that of Nwantimba, a 
younger and less important wife of his. He died there. When 
the question of the succession was put the headmen assembled 
and pronounced the following judgment : ‘ The son of Nwaho- 
byana, Shipalana, is the true heir of this throne; but his 
mother has chased away his kingship by her bad action, and 
the chief shall be Rinono, son of the woman who took pity 
on the old man and received him into her but.’ The tinduna 
in taking that decision, which was quite against the sacred 
rules of succession, gave a splendid instance of humanity, and 
showed that those human feelings were higher for them than 
the laws of the kingdom. 

(3) Another nice feature of the sociableness of the native 
consisfé in the well-known fact that when you give some food to 
one of them he will at once share it with his companions. I 
do not pretend that they are Jess egoistic than we white people 
are, but in that respect the native is certainly superior to 
the European. Another old story of the Nkuna can be quoted 
here. The name of that ancient chief who did not dic in the 
hut of his principal wife was ShitIhelana. Shitlhelana means 
‘the one who goes back,’ and he was called so in the following 
circumstances : In his youth he was very clever in catching a 
kind of big mouse which the Nkuna children are very fond 
of and which they call mabuti. One day he was coming back 
from the bush, having killed some of them, and he prepared 
to go and cook them on the main place of the village. But 
seeing that there were some other boys there he quickly 
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stepped back and went away. His companions understood at 
once his reason for avoiding them : he wanted to eat his meat 
by himself, without sharing it with the others. He was then 
surnamed ‘The man who goes back with his mice’ (Shitlhela 
ni mabutt), because such an act of selfishness had never been 
heard of. 

A good many more bright features of the moral character 
of the Thonga might be mentioned, but unhappily they are more 
than compensated for by regrettable shadows which cause some- 
times very much pain to those who try to raise them higher up 
in their spiritual life. 


The Dark Side of the Morality of the Natives. 


There is as a rule, and with noticeable exceptions, very little 
spontaneity amongst them. What you will find after a time 
of intimate intercourse with them is a want of generosity, of 
honour, of courage, of individuality. What is the cause of 
it? Evidently the fact that they have always been 
under the autocratic rule of their chiefs. No atmosphere of 
liberty has given them that freedom of action, that sense of 
responsibility which you find only amongst free nations. I 
must recognize, however, that the power of the Bantu chiefs 
is not absolute. They have to reckon with the headmen and 
40 a certain extent with public opinion. The individual, how- 
ever, is from his birth to his death bound under the yoke of 
habit, of the national customs, and there is nothing more 
opposed to the formation of character; nothing, on the other 
hand, which is more likely to produce the dissimulation, the 
fear of compromising oneself which is one of the main features 
of the native mind. Let me say that the advent of civilization 
and of Christianity, in breaking the iron mould in which every 
native had to be formed before, has done much, and will do 
much, in bringing about more independent characters. 

One of the greatest curses of native life, perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the enlightenment and true progress of the Thonga, 
is the little basket of divinatory bones.- On the other hand 
T have no difficulty in confessing that these bones are the most 
clever thing they possess. Having ascertained what an im- 
mense influence they have over them, I tried to get the explana- 
tion of these wonderful means of divination, and, having had 
the chance of converting a fortune-teller, I obtained from him 
the revelation of the system. It is simply a marvel of ingeni- 
ousness. These bones are, as a rule, the astragalus bones of 
‘various animals, together with a few shells and stones. I have 
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explained all the particulars of the art of divination in my book 
about ‘ Les Baronga,’ and I cannot detail again the whole 
subject. Let me only say that the astragalus of the goat, the 
he-goat and the kids represent the mother, the father and the 
children of the kraal where they stay; those of the wild pig 
the spirits of the deceased, viz. the gods who have been buried 
in those mysterious forests where the wild pigs dwell; those 
of the small antelope which goes about at dark represent the 
witches, who bewitch people during the night. These bones 
are thrown by the man who consults the divinator; the divi- 
vator gives the explanation. According to the way in which 
the bones fall, either showing their convex and favourable side 
or their concave and ill-fated side, the whole photography of 
the case can be obtained. Should the consultation have been 
made about a disease, the causes of it, the remedy for it, its 
prognosis, &c., will be read at once. But the bones are con- 
sulted on every occasion—to choose the place where to build 
the village, to guess the plans of the enemy in time of war, 
to decide about a journey, &c. &c. One can safely say that 
no important decision is taken without throwing the bones. 
As there is not the slightest objective reality in their indica- 
tions, the whole life of the native is decided by mere chance 
or by the cunning divinators, who know how to take advantage 
of every circumstance. The use of these bones not only re- 
duces the sense of moral responsibility to nothing, but tt is 
an injury to reason. However the power of this httle basket 
spreads more and more, preventing every progress in the way 
of true enlightenment. 

Another dreadful superstition which lowers native morals 
is witchcraft. Frew people understand properly what that word 
means amongst our tribes. One speaks often about the divi- 
nator or about the medicine man as sorcerers. No; they are 
the enemies of the sorcerers, the men who have to discover 
them and deliver them to the chief, who will punish them. 
Sorcerers are people who lead a double life—a day hfe, in which 
they are the same as other people, and a night life, during 
which they throw their dangerous charms on their victims and 
kill them. Unconsciously they get out from themselves, from 
their own body when asleep, fly through the air, and enter the 
huts of their victims by the crown which is at the top. They 
introduce into their body blood, old bones, &c., which cause 
the mysterious diseases from which so many peaple die. Should 
you have taken the precaution of smearing the threshold of 
the hut with certain medicines the sorcerer would not be able 
to get in, and you would find it quite naked on the following 
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morning at the door! Now that absurd and dangerous super- 
stition is so inveterate in the pative mind that our converts 
themselves hardly get entirely free of it. Shilouvane, the 
Nkuna chief who seemed to be such an intelligent man, had 
issued the following decree to his tribe: ‘ It is not allowed that 
a strong and young person die in my country. Let bim awake 
and be well again! The old ones only have the right to die. 
If a young man is very sick, go to the fortune-teller; he will 
find out the sorcerer who kills him, and I, the chief, shall 
condemn him to death.’ Such a superstition is doomed to 
spoil the whole of native life. Anyone can be accused of being 
a sorcerer, and a sorcerer has no means of proving that he is 
innocent, as he is supposed to have accomplished his dark action 
in a state of unconsciousness. A dreadful hatred is the imme- 
diate result of the accusation of witchcraft. The injured per- 
son is a8 angry against the supposed sorcerer as if he had really 
attempted murder upon him, and the sorcerer himself can but 
detest with his whole heart the person who dared to accuse 
him of such an awful! crime. In some places there were beau- 
tiful Jarge kraals, with ten to fifteen huts and thriving herds of 
cattle. Passing by after two, three, five years, onc may find 
nothing left except two or three miserable huts. Why has this 
splendid village disappeared? Because of witchcraft only. There 
have been some striking cases of death. One of the inhabitants 
has been accused of having caused them by his evil eye. The 
others have left the place, and he has been heavily fined, perhaps 
driven away from the country. One can judge what a state of 
general distrust, of common hatred, such a superstition is 
creating and maintaining all through the tribe. 

The supreme power of national habits, the constant use of 
the divinatory bones, the dreadful superstition of witchcraft, 
are some of the agents which lower the morals of the natives. 
There are many others still, and among them I would mention 
beer-drinking, circumcision customs and polygamy. 

Beer-drinking leads tribes which have otherwise a very 
healthy alimentary diet directly to drunkenness. It is a national 
custom ; it permeates the whole of the political and social life. 
A part of the tax to the cbief is paid in beer, and no gathering 
of tmportance is held without it. From the physical point of 
view that vice is, perhaps, not so dangerous as it may seem, 
though occasionally old men reach the stage of alcoholism. 
But the beer, after all, must be prepared anew each time, 
and is never stored. Excesses in drinking are necessarily 
separated by intervals. But, morally speaking, the craving for 
beer is promoting sensuality and bars the way to progress. 
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Beer-drinkers become heavy, lazy, troublesome fellows, and 
lose all their natural dignity. 

Circumetsion is performed universally among the Thonga 
tribes of the Transvaal, as well as among the Basuto. Jt 
was stopped on the coast by Manukosi, and in Zululand by 
Tsaku, because if seemed not to harmonize with the military 
government of those Ngoni generals. But the Thonga of 
Zoutpansberg, finding it in full force amongst their Suto neigh- 
bours, have adopted it again. The custom, which may be 
regarded as of Semitic origin, is very strange indeed, and sur- 
rounded by a kind of mystery very similar to the secret which 
accompanies the rites of Freemasons. But anyone anxious to 
fathom the mystery, who knows the language well and is 
ready to take some trouble to study the subject, may easily 
discover the meaning of these rites. After all, it is but an 
initiation, physical and social, which makes the boy a member 
of the tribe and a male adult. J have not found any definitely 
vile and immoral practices in it. But while it is calculated to 
teach the boys physical endurance, it spoils their minds and 
fosters their worst desires. During the three months the boys 
are separated from home and kept by their masters in their 
special settlement they are taught to employ the most obscene 
and lascivious expressions ; words which are strictly prohibited 
in ordinary life as indecent are commonly used here, and it is 
their pride to shout in the ears of the women who bring their 
food all kinds of shameful insults. Lespect for womanhood 
is destroyed for ever in them. 

This leads me to speak briefly about the sexual life of the 
Thonga. As a rule the relations between girls and boys are 
very free, and anything but pure. Every young man has his 
sweetheart according to the custom called bugango, and it is by 
no means certain that she will be his wife later on. But a 
married woman must be faithful to her husband when she has 
been lobola—that is to say, bought in marriage for a certain 
sum, which averages now £30 amongst the Nkuna. Adultery 
is a crime, and very heavily fined. Amongst the Ba-~Pedi of 
our region it is quite different. The relations between un- 
married boys and girls are rather more regular. Every gir) is 
lobola when she is still young, some of them even, strange to 
say, before their birth. Each of them therefore belongs to a 
certain boy, who is known, and though this circumstance may 
lead also to immorality there is more restraint in the gencral 
demeanour of young people. On the other hand, the Pedi 
married woman is much more free in her relations with men 
than her Thonga sister, for the conjugal tie is not by any means 
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as strong amongst the former. In this will be found an expla- 
nation of the strange custom of the chiefs in marrying a number 
of wives and lending some of them to their head-men. The 
children born by such immoral though regular union belong to 
the chief. The custom is carried to such an extent that when 
the chief happens to be a woman she will marry, not a husband, 
but wives, as many as she can, and obtain by that wonderful 
arrangement an heir to the throne. 

Jt is obvious that no true moral life can be expected where 
polygamy exists. Jealousy among the wives is extreme, and 
is so common that in the kraal there is a place called bukwele— 
viz. the place of jealousy. The bukwele is behind the huts of 
the wives. There they go when they insult each other, some- 
times much to the amusement of their husband, who finds a 
certain pleasure in exciting one against the other. But now, 
in the Transvaal at least, polygamy is rather a costly luxury, 
because the husband has to pay for each wife the tax of £2 to 
the Government and £1 to the owner of the farm. Previously, 
in the olden times many wives represented only many pots 
of porndge and of beer; they meant also many gardens and 
plenty of mealies. Now the old way has somewhat changed, 
and polygamy seems to be decreasing amongst tribes which 
come in closer contact with civilization. 

A last feature of the moral, I wanted to say of the 
religious, life of the Thonga is the strange disease which they 
call the ‘ disease of the gods ’—bubabyi bya shikwembu. When 
somebody falls sick of some internal disease and no treatment 
appears successful, the bones are consulted, and if the astra- 
galus of the wild pig points to the astragalus representing the 
patient, then the conclusion will be that the latter has been 
attacked by spirits of the dead—i.e. by the gods. A most 
dreadful treatment wil} then be applied tohim. A mungoma— 
that is to say, a magician who knows all about the bungoma 
(enchantment)—will be called in. At new moon he will bring 
his tambourines, distribute them amongst his helpers, and 
during the night they will beat them close to the ears of the 
poor man till the noise makes him half mad, and in a state of 
nervous excitement pronounce a name or some names which 
are those of the spirits possessing him. ‘The drums are accom- 
panied by certain very curious songs, in which the spirits are 
called and urged to reveal themselves. I have transcribed one 
of them which is in Zulu, as the incantation is generally in 
that tongue, the spirit being supposed to be Zulu itself. Its 
meaning is as follows: ‘Awake, Zulu! The day has come. 
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Play in the bush. The birds are singing.’ They try to induce 
the spirit to show itself as the bird in he morning. 
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There is a worrying element in that melody. This song is 
accompanied by a whole orchestra of drums, rattles, and empty 
paraffin-tins. No wonder that after a while the patient rises 
in a state of madness and pronounces a name. Then he is 
supposed to be cured, and a very complicated medication fol- 
lows which aims at making the bad spirit harmless and giving 
the patient the power of communicating with the world of 
those spirits. This superstition is but one of the manifesta- 
tions of the philosophic system which underlies all the beliefs 
of the natives, and has been very properly called ‘ animism.’ 


The Religion of the Thonga. 


Animism.— What is animism? JI would offer the following 
definition : It is that childish conception of Nature which con- 
siders the world as full of spirits or of spiritual influences, 
natural phenomena, and especially unhappy phenomena, being 
caused by those spirits. Animism is a philosophy. 1t is an 
attempt to explain facts. But this philosophy, which is spread 
from one side of Africa to the other, which is in all probability 
the primitive philosophy, a state of mentality through which 
all nations passed at one time, has not been explained by any 
African philosopher. We find it underlying those strange 
customs which, to our modern mind, seem the acme of folly. 
Yet some of them at least, like witchcraft, prevailed not very 
long ago among our own European nations. Animism has also 
dictated the religion of the natives. 
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Ancestor Worship.—The most obvious part of their religious 
ideas is the worship of ancestors, whose spirits, which stil} live 
where they have been buried, come out and watch the kraal. 
lf they are forgotten they get angry, and punish their descen- 
dants by disease or various misfortunes. Amongst the Thonga 
the different acts of worship are as follows :— 

(1) The dedication of the first-frnits of the mealies, of the 
beer called bokanye, which is made with the fruit of the 
makanye, or marula. 

(2) The prayer, either for the whole tribe or for the house, 
offered by the father, who calls his forefathers by their names 
and asks their blessing. 

(3) The sacrifice generally accompanying the prayer. A 
hen or a goat is killed and the blood sprinkled. In the case of 
a fowl the method is as follows: The priest draws a feather, 
dips it into the blood, passes the feather between his hps, and 
spits the blood out in making TJ'’sou. Then he prays. 

There is nothing regular in these religious acts except the 
consecration of the first-fruits. After all, ancestor Worship is 
a very primitive kind of worship; it proves the existence of 
the religious sense, but is in no way nourishment for the soul. 

The Notion of Heaven.—There exists also among the Thonga 
another series of religious conceptions, which seem to be quite 
independent of the ordinary and well-known worship of spirits. 
These are more developed among the southern clans, especially 
amongst the Ba-Ronga, but traces of them are present every- 
where. They make up what.] would call the notion of Heaven. 
Heaven is an impersonal being which contro}s the life of man 
and interferes sometimes with it; if makes the rain fall; it is 
the cause of the birth of twins; it reveals itself in the convu)- 
sions of young children ; it produces thunderstorms ; it punishes 
thieves and reveals them in strmking them by hghtning; it 
sometimes sends to the earth messengers in the shape of a 
very short man or woman, who give advice to the mhabitants 
of the country in the name of Heaven, and so on. Those 
curious ideas about Heaven (tile) are most interesting. ‘They 
do not form a system by any means. They rather resemble 
scattered firebrands which have been thrown im all directions 
and remain scattered, perhaps ready to go out, disappearmg 
witnesses of ancient, extinct ideas. Students of religious tradi- 
tions wil] find the subject treated more fully elsewhere. 

Let me conclude by saying how wonderfully and readily the 
native mind and heart accepts the existence of the Almighty 
God of Heaven. When one speaks to the Thonga about Him 
it seems that one reminds them of something they knew long 
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ago which had faded away from their memory, Let the strong 
and pure basis of Christian monotheism be put again in their 
minds, and they will also recognize the superiority of the Chris- 
tian ideal life. They will not, for the most part, elevate them- 
selves at once to such 3 high ideal. Some of them will, and 
have done it. For the bulk of the tribe it will take a long time 
before they have assimilated really to themselves the pure 
doctrines of Christ. The value of a nation is measured by its 
moral strength. This truism is, I think, recognized every- 
where. The elevating influence of Christianity must, there- 
fore, be introduced to deliver the tribe from its superstitions 
and to create in it a new spiritual life. This is the conclusion 
I have arrived at, and it need astonish no one, as IJ am a 
missionary. But had I been a merchant, a scientist, a Govern- 
ment official, a man judging from a merely human point of 
view, but having the welfare of the country and the happiness 
of my fellow-men at heart, I should arrive at no other con- 
clusion. Such is the hope of the tribe, and in it lies also the 
future of Africa. 


